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HE GOVERNMENT continues to create the 
impression that at all events on domestic 
subjects it does not know its own mind. First the 
unfortunate affair of the National Defence Contri- 
bution—sound enough in principle but amateurish 
in waysand means. An entirely different proposal 
is made in a White Paper just issued, and we hope 
that this will have a better fate. Then the 
electricity proposals, born in unnecessary secrecy 
and accompanied with a confidential document 
which clearly should have been issued openly as a 
White Paper. Whether the proposals have been 
actually withdrawn is uncertain, but in their 
original form they will not work and will have to 
be drastically amended. Finally, there is the 
Factories Bill, returned from Committee much 
improved and a workable measure on which the 
conditions of daily toil of industrial England will 
depend for at least a generation. The new Home 
Secretary is piloting it through the House of 
Commons and his first effort was singularly 
unfortunate. He introduced a new clause pro- 
viding for washing facilities in factories which 
contained so many loopholes for evasion that it 
was riddled through and through not only by the 
opposition but by many supporters of the Govern- 
ment. Even the ranks of Chamberlain could 
scarce forbear to curse. Sir Samuel Hoare bowed 
his head to the storm and the clause was withdrawn 
for redrafting. But this sort of thing will never 
do. Nothing lessens confidence so much as a 
feeling that the Government does not think out its 
proposals before making them. In this Review 
independent support is given, and will continue 
to be given, to the National Government, but we 
cannot be blind to the fact that it has made a poor 
start. In the meantime it is good to note that 
according to by-election results the confidence of 
the country remains unshaken. 


R. KENNETH LINDSAY, the new Parlia- 
mentary Secretary at the Board of Education, 

made an excellent impression when he introduced 
his first Estimates this week. In him all his friends 
recognise great ability, enthusiasm and driving 
force. He enters office at a time when education, 
once almost as unpopular as political economy, has 
more supporters than ever before. We are begin- 
ning to learn the lesson at last that without an 
educated public—not necessarily educated in book 
learning—progress in all branches of human 
activity is severely handicapped. Technical educa- 
tion is the special need of the day, and this branch 
has been sadly neglected in the past. Now a long- 
term programme is being carried out, and last 
year fourteen new colleges or extensions were 
completed, and twenty-six more are being built. 
This is all to the good if we are to compete in the 
markets of the world; for in industry ‘‘the day is 


unto them that know, and not henceforth we 
stumble on the prize.” 
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[N FRANCE Monsieur Blum, the Prime 

Minister, faced with a financial position of 
extreme gravity, has asked for plenary powers, for 
a strictly limited period, in order to avoid the long 
delays entailed by constitutional methods. He 
will probably obtain the powers asked for from the 
Upper House as well as the Chamber, though 
there will presumably be a clearer definition of the 
period to which they are limited. A temporary 
dictatorship, much as we distrust such forms of 
government in this country, is probably the only 
way to save the franc. And the salvation of the 
franc is clearly a substantial British interest. 


ARON VON NEURATH is coming to 
London next week for an exchange of views 

with the British Government. There is the usual 
proviso in the official announcement that no 
negotiations are contemplated, but obviously a 
satisfactory exchange of views would be the first 
step towards negotiations. The move, initiated by 
Germany, must not be interpreted as a sign of 
weakness on her part: it is rather a sign of confid- 
ence and strength, and evidence that Herr Hitler’s 
protestations of good will, however they seemed to 
be contradicted by his actions, have more support 
among his followers than at one time seemed prob- 
able. The position is naturally very delicate, and 
perhaps the least said the soonest mended. In the 
famous phrase of Aeschylus, ‘‘a great ox is placed 
upon our tongue.”’ If better relations can be 
established between ourselves and Germany as a 
result of this exchange of views, a step will have 
been taken towards Cecil Rhodes’s ideal of an 
entente between the two countries and the United 
States, in face of which ‘‘ no dog would bark.’’ 
But we are a long way from this at present. One 
thing is certain. Nothing that results will be 
allowed to interfere with our relations with France. 


BILBAO has not yet fallen as we write, but 

there can be little doubt as to its ultimate 
fate. The Basques, who have always been 
‘“‘ bonny fighters,’’ have put up a great and gallant 
resistance, defending their historic independence, 
but in modern warfare the weight of metal is bound 
to tell. As Roman Catholics they cannot be 
suspected of any indulgence towards the Red 
element in the Spanish Government, and it is one 
of the many ironies of the present position in the 
Peninsula that their defeat will strengthen the 
chances of Franco with whose ideas, though not 
with his methods, they must have much sympathy. 
Meanwhile the children, or many of them, are safe 
in England and are being well-cared for. And 
arrangements have been made for the evacuation of 
women and other non-combatants with the support 
of British warships. This is as far as we can 
possibly go so long as the sound policy of non- 
intervention is maintained. It would be the 
greatest mistake to imagine that the fall of Bilbao 
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will have much effect on the civil war as a whole. 
Far less will it bring peace and settled government 
to Spain. Even the fall of Madrid, of which there 
are no signs, will not do that. 


XFORD UNIVERSITY is now so much in 
the public eye that Oxford, the official pub- 
lication of its Society, makes an appeal beyond the 
circle of its own members. Those of our readers 
who are at or from Oxford and presumably 
members of the Society, will have received their 
copy of the summer issue this week ; but there must 
be many others who will find interest in an excep- 
tional variety of articles, historic and academic. 
The University Press publishes the periodical at 
a shilling. 


A TELEVISION EXHIBITION was opened at 
the Science Museum last week by Lord 
Selsdon. The most important exhibit is a Cossor 
film transmitter, which transmits pictures to 
receivers of various makes in an adjoining room. 
That television has come to stay there is no doubt, 
and, though at present the price is prohibitive to 
the ordinary man, a time will come, and at no 
distant date, when it will be within reach of nearly 
all purses. And what then? How will television 
affect the legitimate stage? Will it lessen the 
demand for artists or increase it? A play or a film 
could hardly be transmitted more than a very few 
times, so that several hundreds would have to be 
produced yearly. On the other hand the theatres 
may feel the draught, as have the concert rooms. 
Sport also might be affected if racing and matches 
can be seen in the comfort of one’s own room. For 
the old and infirm and the sick, television will be 
a boon, but for the young it may be just another 
mechanical toy to kill self-effort and stifle initiative. 
If it is true that the young are already becoming 
too indolent to learn an instrument when music can 
be played by a machine, will they become so inert 
that to leave their own fireside for the theatre, 
cinema, or sports ground will be too much effort ? 
Even schools might become unnecessary when the 
best teachers can lecture and demonstrate by tele- 
vision. 


7° HAVE AND TO HOLD, at the Haymarket, 

is a play worth seeing, because, though it 
deals with the well-worn triangle plot, the 
characters are so well drawn and so sincere that it 
is a pleasure just to sit and listen to them as they 
talk and make their plans. There is nothing 
specially interesting about them, but they are nice 
people and it is all very real and convincing. 
Dorothy Hyson brings a breath of youth into the 
play that is stimulating and refreshing, and 
Keneth Kent gives a strong personality to the 
sportsman facing injury for life with courage and 
silence. Marie Ney had not enough to do, but her 
divided loyalty is admirably portrayed. At the 
Arts Theatre Club Daleby Deep, by Horace 
Flather (subject, mining in the North), deserves to 
have a further run. Apart from a weak opening, 
it holds the interest throughout and some of the 
acting is extremely good. Mr. Meadows White’s 


performance is a masterpiece, and Miss Sunday 
Wilshin, André Morell and Edward Sinclair acted 
with genuine understanding of character drawing. 


R. GASTON LEROUX is well enough 
known over here, as well as in his native 
country, as a writer of detective fiction. One of 
his best known stories is Mister Flow, the film 
version of which appeared at the Curzon this week. 
Mister Flow is an international crook who adopts 
many disguises. Realising that the police are 
‘* getting warm,’’ he gets himself locked up under 
one of his aliases and, with the help of his mistress, 
inveigles a young barrister to start burgling under 
another of them—thus providing himself with an 
alibi. | Unfortunately for the master mind, the 


mistress falls in love with the young barrister, and 


matters do not work out as Mister Flow has 
schemed. The film is an airy affair, but not quite 
so amusing as it continually promises to be. The 
principal parts are in the hands of Ferdinand 
Gravey and Edwige Feuillére. 


ROSSWORDS, contrary to the general 
expectation when they first crossed the 
Atlantic, have come to stay, and a subscriber 
inquires why we do not publish one every week 
in the Saturday Review. The answer is in the first 
place, this is a review rather than a magazine, and 
secondly, we think that the crossword fan is not 
prepared to wait a week to find out how clever he 
has been. His need is adequately supplied by 
The Times and other dailies and he knows his fate 
at breakfast next morning. Crosswords are an 
excellent exercise in ingenuity or in mental 
gymnastics, the phrase with which compulsory 
Greek used to be justified at Oxford. It is, how- 
ever, a strange thing that they should have caught 
so firm a hold on the British public. Some papers 
offer cash prizes, which explains a good deal, but 
others, and some of the best and most popular, 
do not. After all the crossword is only an 
elaborate cross between the pun and the riddle, 
now objects of contempt on every side. 


SWINBURNE is the subject of a remarkable 

*‘centenary survey’? by Mr. Randolph 
Hughes in the June Nineteenth Century, which 
under Sir Arnold Wilson fully maintains its high 
reputation. Mr. Hughes’s article, which occupies 
40 pages, is mainly concerned to defend Swinburne 
as a serious thinker against those who belittle him 
as a mere spinner of musical words. He also has 
something to say in defence of his private 
character, and of Watts-Dunton as his protector 
and guide. Myths and legends have grown up 
round Swinburne, and Mr. Hughes has done useful 
work in dispelling them. To some his eulogy of 
Swinburne as a philosopher may seem excessive in 
spite of McTaggart’s view, but no one who knows 
his Hertha can dismiss the author as a mere player 
on words. He was, it is true, a wielder of some of 
“‘the stateliest measures ever moulded by the lips 
of man,’’ but he was more than that. It would be 
one of the greatest ironies of history if republican 
Swinburne became one of the idols of Hitlerite 
Germany, which protests with him against the cry, 
Vicisti Galilee. 
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Leading Articles 


IN DARKEST RUSSIA 


a GCRATCH the Russian and you find the 

Tartar.’’ In these days scratching is scarcely 
necessary, for each day brings fresh evidence that 
the spirit of inhumanity and idiocy which Europe 
connected perhaps unjustly with the Tartars is 
ruling in Russia to-day. Stalin sits gloomily in 
the Kremlin striking as mercilessly and capri- 
ciously as a Renaissance tyrant, and all the blood 
he sheds is sacrificed to that strange idol, the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. The proletariat lifts 
up its head and yelps in well-drilled chorus, ‘‘ Our 
God is the only God and is wise in all his works, 
above all in slaying those who were closest to his 
English sympathisers with the Soviet 
rub their eyes in bewilderment and bleat out mildly 
their distress. Nothing would persuade them to 
say that Russia is as barbarous as Abyssinia. All 
these killings happened regularly in Ethiopia 
under its regretted Emperor and doubtless some of 
our Socialists protested against these brutalities, 
on the rare occasions they heard of them, before 
Italy decided to end them once and for all. To-day 
they only remember Abyssinia as an oppressed 
nationality and still they cling to their creed that 
Soviet Russia is a glorious experiment, though 
they begin to be a little doubtful about comrade 
Stalin and his funny little ways. 

The world is sick. Resolution is sicklied o’er with 
the pale cast of thought to such an extent that 
though there are millions who profess a detestation 
of tyranny far deeper than any tyrannicide of the 
past ever boasted, there is not one ready to prove 
his sincerity by death. Some of us believe that a 
good dictatorship is the best of all possible govern- 
ments and that its only difficulty is the provision 
of an enlightened tyrant and an enlightened 
successor. On the whole Brutus in this country is 
not so popular a hero as Cesar. Brutus managed 
to get away with assassination for a time, though 
he had to face worse risks than a modern assassin. 
In those days a man had to kill hand to hand, if he 
was to be sure of success. Nowadays in the 
United States murder is carried on at a distance 
with comparative impunity. Chicago gangsters 
would smile at the protection afforded to a Hitler 
by Storm Troopers standing facing the crowd that 
cheers him. One is driven to the conclusion that 
the enemies of the European dictatorships who are 
so loud in their cries of detestation are something 
of humbugs; they do not really mean that it is 
better to die than live under a tyranny. 

In the Renaissance men became possessed of 
supreme power on a small scale and it is a comic 
comment on the modern notion of progress that 
their tyrannies again and again left to the genera- 
tions that came after them ‘‘ a possession for ever,’’ 
some glorious artistic creation which could never 
be buried with their bones. Sigismondo Malatesta 
was probably as unscrupulous a scroundrel as 
could be found existing in the world to-day, but 
he left behind him the Tempio Malatestiano at 
Rimini and the memory of his love Isotta. 
Sigismondo had a sense of humour. On Isotta’s 


tomb he wrote the epitaph, ‘‘ There is a time to 
keep silence and a time to speak,’’ and if he did 
not mean the world to know that his adored one 
whom he worshipped as God was inclined to be 
talkative, then there is no sense in memorials. But 
it was not a sense of humour that redeemed him. 
It was a sense of beauty and a yearning for true 
knowledge. He brought over from the East the 
remains of a philosopher and interred them nobly, 
and in all that he built he bowed down to the beauty 
which is truth. 

Stalin has hitched his waggon to a tractor and 
all his unhappy people devoutly believe that they 
will find Salvation in the machine. It is the curse 
of Russia that it adopts the notions of the West 
just when those notions have proved their futility. 
The civilisation of China or even Japan is concealed 
from them and for the last half-century they have 
been trying to assimilate, first the crude ideas of 
Herbert Spencer, then the dismal Karl Marx. In 
the West we are weary of J. S. Mill, Herbert 
Spencer and the grim materialism of the Victorians. 
We have discovered that it does not work and even 
the hidebound Church of Science has had to cut 
adrift. The machines which are the Soviet ideal are 
already working badly : those responsible for them 
have regularly to be sent to look for the ideal 
machine in the ideal world of death. Possibly the 
time may come when Russia, weary of these 
massacres, will proscribe machinery as it was pro- 
scribed in Samuel Butler’s Utopia and death will be 
the penalty for producing any of the labour-saving 
devices which have to-day enslaved mankind. Has 
the Soviet yet produced anything that will endure ? 
Machines, particularly when they are made by 
Russian labour, perish like the flowers of the field 
and their memory is lost. 

Presumably Marshal Tukhachevsky, Generals 
Yakir, Uborevich, Kork, Eideman, Putna, Feld- 
man and Primakoff were not troubled with the 
artistic temperament. It does not appear that they 
were put on trial before the Supreme Military Court 
in Moscow because their pursuit of the beauty that 
is truth was incompatible with their military duties. 
There is no suggestion that they refused to bow 
down to the idol of Lenin and the Golden Tractor. 
Espionage and treason were their peccadillos with 
a bullet for penance. They confessed their sins. 
It is not quite clear what they did confess, but it is 
quite certain that they are dead and that from 
Stalin’s point of view is the main point. 

Yet it is all very puzzling. Surely it is 
exceptional for the highest leaders of an army to. 
be led like lambs to the slaughter. Tukhachevsky, 
according to his official Bolshevist biography, 
‘* rose like an eagle ’’ in his Soviet career. ‘‘ Will 
power, the greatest talent for war and breadth of 
military thought placed him at the forefront of our 
supreme commanders.”” Even Mr. Damon Runyon 
in his delightful ‘‘ More Than Somewhat ”’ which 
deals with the tough guys of the United States does 
not attribute such qualities to any of his heroes, but 
Rusty Charlie or even Dave the Dude would have 
been ashamed to be bumped off in the feeble way of 
these great Russian warriors. Tukhachevsky must 
surely have had a number of chances of “‘ throwing 
slugs”’ into Stalin. 

Perhaps the Stalin legend has led Western 
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opinion astray. One is apt to look upon Stalin as 
a gloomy Eastern tyrant girt with a ring of steel 
in the Kremlin. No doubt he is full of terror and 
has to strike remorselessly at anyone who rises high 
enough to covet power. No doubt supreme 
domination has bred in him the Blood Lust that 
is so often the scourge of tyrants. When the man 
within is shivering with fear, though the exterior 
seems a rock of indomitable courage, it is consoling 
to know that others are being uncomfortably put 
to death. Strike left, strike right: some poppies 
will always grow higher than others and must be 
cut down. But something more than fear and 
obstinacy are needed to subdue the hatred that rises 
and swells against the bloodthirsty tyrant. One is 
tempted to suppose that Stalin must possess an 
extraordinary charm comparable with that of the 
Borgias. Cesare had the gift of hypnotising his 
deadliest enemies who were fully aware of his un- 
scrupulous ambition and treachery. They were 
lured to his presence like moths to a lamp and 
offered themselves up as victims—at Sinigaglia for 
instance—defenceless and stupid. Has Stalin this 
gift of setting the suspicions and fears of his 
enemies at rest? If so, Marshal Voroshiloff who is 
stated already to be out of favour, Marshal Bliicher, 
to say nothing of all the members of the Court 
Martial who condemned the eight generals, had 
better shake off their Russian fatalism, stop their 
ears against Stalin’s charm and take steps for their 
own safety. For their turn will surely come. 


GANDHI MAGIC 


HEN Mr. Gandhi, after the result of the 

Indian elections had been made known, 
emerged from his private meditations to take a 
hand in formulating the Indian Congress’ 


demands, everyone who was acquainted with the - 


Mahatma’s cunning little ways must have realised 
that both Whitehall and Indian authority had need 
carefully to watch their steps. No one is more 
astute in laying traps for the unwary than this 
seemingly mild champion of passive resistance, 
this industrious slave of the spinning wheel and 
this highly conscientious ascetic who is for ever 
startling the world with his zeal for fasting. 

If he had been left to himself the Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru would have long ago put 
Congress and himself out of court; his direct 
methods of wrecking the constitution would almost 
certainly have produced an immediate revulsion of 
feeling in the Congress ranks, with the result of an 
inevitable ‘‘split’’ in the Party. Mr. Gandhi’s 
arrival on the scenes undoubtedly saved the situa- 
‘tion both for the Pandit and the extreme section 
in the Congress camp. The mere sound of his 
name silenced the voice of dissent. If the Mahatma 
were to take charge of their campaign, the 
Congreéss-wallahs felt assured all would be well; 
his faith in himself, if it had not yet moved 
‘mountains, had at least moved before now the 
dwellers on the Himalayan Olympus to astonish- 
ing acts of conciliation. 

So the Mahatma began trying his magic, a 
variant of the spy inviting the fly into his parlour. 
Had the fly (the Governors) accepted the invitation, 
it would ‘have been the finish of the constitution 


‘tremendous care and labour. 


the British Parliament had devised with such 
But the Gandhi 
magic for once did not work; the spider’s invita- 
tion was politely but firmly declined. This was a 
shock to the Mahatma’s following if not to himself. 
There were signs of wavering in the Congress 
Right wing. The Mahatma had to do what he 
could to cover his failure by abusing British 
authority for not succumbing to his guile. For- 
tunately perhaps for Mr. Gandhi, a sense of 
humour is not a strong point with the ordinary 
Indian politician, and great is the power in India 
of the oft-repeated falsehood ; it prevails far more 
easily than the simple, unadorned truth. But while 
keeping up the spirits of his following by 
ingenuous protests against British treachery and 
injustice, the Mahatma has been busy experiment- 
ing with his magic in other directions. The 
conciliatory speeches of Lord Zetland and Mr. 
Butler did not suit his purpose; their carefully 
worded explanations were too well calculated to 
have a disturbing effect on Congress unity. This 
Mr. Gandhi was far too shrewd not to recognise. 
Something had to be done to counteract the 
unfortunate influences already beginning to turn 
the thoughts of the more moderate Congress-wallah 
to acceptance of office. The rdle he had assumed 
for Congress of aggrieved party was too precious 
to be abandoned, but surely it could also be 
utilised for propaganda purposes in England? 
Accordingly the Mahatma has been at great pains 
to let his friends and admirers in this country know 
that he is ‘‘ very much concerned about the present 
situation,’’ that he is anxious for a settlement and 
is dreadfully afraid that ‘‘ unless we can find a 
solution the difficulties of governing in India will 
be tremendously increased.’’ 

Once more the onus is adroitly placed upon 
British authority. Mr. Gandhi has made yet 
another gesture; he has put forward one or two 
suggestions. True, those suggestions have 
amounted to nothing less than picking holes in the 
Government of India Act. But what of that? Is 
not that the simplest way of wrecking the constitu- 
tion which Mr. Gandhi has frankly admitted that 
he wants destroyed? But since his suggestions 
have not been accepted, why not let him negotiate 
a pact with the Viceroy? The obvious answer, of 
course, is that little good can be expected of such 
a meeting. It may help to raise the Mahatma’s 
waning prestige ; but how will it help the carrying 
out of Parliament’s elaborate constitutional plans 
for India? Yet one has the uncomfortable feeling 
that the Gandhi magic is already in process of 
accomplishing the seemingly impossible when one 
reads the somewhat cryptic message of The Times’ 
Simla correspondent to the effect that ‘‘the 
authorities here are closely watching the situation 
and that immediate developments may be expected. 
Much has been explained since the problem arose, 


and earlier intervention by the Viceroy might have 


done little to ease the situation and possibly much 
to complicate it. That is no longer true, and Indian 
opinion now clearly looks to Simla for some 
authoritative action that will bring the issue to a 
climax.’’ ‘What all this means one can only 
wonder, while still hoping rather tremulously for 
the best. 
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WEDDING 


sa WEDDING in town is a sickly enough 
affair, but when people choose the country 
to make asses of themselves in, that is trop fort.” 

‘*All the same, you are going,’’ Mrs. Jack 
Chrichton challenged Mr. Cribbage. 

‘And why? Not, I assure you, to wish the 
bridal couple good luck, but simply because my 
family aren’t attending. Asa rule they have a pew 
at all these functions, but the girl has offended 
them. Anyone who offends my family has my 
heartiest approval, and I propose to show it by 
making an appearance.”’ 

‘*Uncommonly nice of you.’’ There was a 
slight edge of sarcasm to Mrs. Jack Chrichton’s 
answer, but her blue eyes remained wide open and 
fairly innocent. ‘*‘ Then of course you’ll motor me 
down?’’ She asked the question as though the 


answer was a foregone conclusion, but Mr. 
Cribbage speedily undeceived her. 
‘*T shall do no such thing,”’ he said. ‘‘ It’s bad 


enough to have to go to a wedding, but to arrive 
there with someone else’s wife is simply courting 
disaster.’’ Mrs. Jack Chrichton looked puzzled. 

**T don’t follow you.” 

‘*My dear Prudence, the first thing which a 
woman does at a wedding is to play Happy 
Families. She looks around her and begins to pair 
everybody off ; if I arrived with you, my reputation 
would be entirely ruined.” 

“What about Jack; you’ve forgotten him, 
haven’t you ?”’ 

‘* So’s everyone else; that’s the trouble.”” Mrs. 
Jack Chrichton got up and, turning her back on 
Mr. Cribbage, looked out of the window for a 
moment. When she turned round again she was 
smiling. 

“I can get plenty of other people to lift me 
down,’’ she said. 

**T don’t doubt it,’’ Mr. Cribbage answered. 

The wedding, such as it was, bore a marked 
resemblance to other similar functions which are 
held in the country from time to time. The church 
was too small, the congregation too large; the 
bride’s veil blew about like a streamer, the brides- 
maids looked more like relations than ever, and the 
best man had made no arrangements about parking 
the cars. Mr. Cribbage, with a few well-chosen 
words and better-chosen half-crowns, was permitted 
by a large majority, composed of Mrs. Judge, the 
sexton’s wife, their ten children, eight of the nine 
others who belonged to the verger’s sister, and the 
village idiot, to leave his in the middle of the road. 
Having locked the engine and the doors so that 
no further bribery and corruption from a later 
comer would avail to make the majority move it, 
he went into the church. At least he got as far as 
the porch, but on seeing the crowds he went out 
again and made his way round to the vestry door. 
Opening that, he found the choir robing, and, 
putting on his most diffident air, he addressed the 
local incumbent. 

**T’m Mr. Cribbage,’’ he said. The choirboys 
regarded him with open mouths and the clergyman, 
who had had the present service taken off his hands 
by a couple of bishops and a canon or two, was so 

pleased that someone was taking a little notice of 


him that he came forward to greet him with 
alacrity. 

Yes?” he said encouragingly, 

‘I don’t suppose you know me, but I’m known 
in London as the man with the golden voice; of 
course, I don’t suppose that’s of much account 
with the magnificent choir I see you have here; at 
the same time the family would be very pleased if 
you could squeeze me in.”’ 

“*My dear sir, this is a great honour. I never 
knew that the bride’s family possessed so dis- 
tinguished a friend.’’ He took him to the corner of 
the vestry where he kept his bicycle and the pair of 
them communed in low tones across its saddle. The 
upshot was that Mr. Cribbage took off his morning 
coat and replaced it with a cassock and surplice. 
In that way he procured for himself a perfectly 
comfortable and somewhat exalted seat, from which 
he took great care not to sing a note in case anyone 
should discover something more than usual amiss 
with the choir. 

His appearance in the procession stole a little of 
the thunder from the bride. Lady Anning whis- 
pered something about impudence, which all the 
bride’s friends heard; Mrs. Sylvester James— 
whose husband only came with her to weddings and 
funerals, leant on him momentarily for support for 
the first time in her life, and Mrs. Jack Chrichton’s 
delicious low pitched laugh eddied about the 
prayer books much to the embarrassment of the 
lady in front of her at whom everybody looked. 

While Mr. Cribbage kept his voice silent, his 
expression was eloquent; and as he stood and sat 
in comfort in the chancel his coolness and com- 
posure lent a tone to the village choir which raised 
it as near to being a heavenly one as it was ever 
likely to get. 

The bride married and Mr. Cribbage thanked 
for his condescension, the latter made his way back 
to his car behind which the traffic stretched for a 
good quarter of a mile. There was only one con- 
stable and he was having such trouble with a horse 
which had sat down because presumably it was 
tired of waiting, that he drove off without 
molestation. 

He was not, however, by any means happy, and 
the thought of the speeches, champagne at tea 
time, indigestible cake and probable inquiries by 
the local parson for details of his appearance in 


““* The Messiah,”’ all put a curb upon his spirits. 


The wind had died down, and the lawn where the 
function was being continued was as hot as a grid. 
Mr. Cribbage, noticing Lady Anning bearing 
down upon him, dodged behind a tree and from 
that point of vantage looked for Mrs. Jack 
Chrichton. He saw her with a cup of tea in one 
hand and a glass of champagne in the other talking 
to her round-faced companion with creditable 
animation. 

He came across the lawn boldly and touched the 
man on the arm. 

**The bride wants a word with you,’’ he said. 

** Really,”’ answered the round-faced man, all 
importance and flutter. ‘‘ Excuse me, please.’’ Mrs. 
Jack Chrichton regarded Mr. Cribbage with 
hauteur. 


** Not very nice,’’ she said. 
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‘*Never mind about that,’’ he answered. 
‘**You’ve got to do a faint.” 

‘*A faint! I’ve never fainted in my life.” 

“‘ Well, it’s never too late to start. I’ll hold your 
cup and glass. Now choose a good patch of grass 
and flop gracefully.” 

should 1?” 

‘*Don’t argue; there’s the local padre and Lady 
Anning and the James woman’s husband all con- 
verging on us at once.” 

‘If Sylvester James is approaching I’ll do any- 
thing.”’ And without more ado Mrs. Jack 
Chrichton sank gracefully on the grass. Imme- 
diately Mr. Cribbage flung away the cup and the 

lass. 

. ‘*She’s fainted,’’ he said in a loud voice; and 
the crowd came at arun. ‘“‘ Air, that’s what she 
wants. Air.’’ He picked her up in his arms. 
‘**Please everyone, don’t upset the party; I’ll see 
to her. A run round in my car and she’ll be per- 
fectly all right; air, that’s the thing.” His action 
was so surprising that, before anyone could think 
of anything better, he had bundled Mrs. Jack 
Chrichton into his car and was driving away like a 
madman. Lady Anning watched them with her 
lips pursed. 

‘* That is the most blatant thing I ever heard of ; 
it’s on a par with Lady Caroline Lamb’s disgusting 
exhibition with a bread-knife.”’ Involved in a 
Byronic argument with a young poet from Oxford, 
she spent the rest of the afternoon very uncomfort- 
ably, but Mr. Cribbage drove gaily on towards the 
sea. 
“Why are we doing this ?”’ Mrs. Jack Chrichton 
asked him. 
~ “T couldn’t bear to see you mixing your 
drinks,’’ he said. ‘‘ Tea and champagne !”’ 

“* Sure there wasn’t another reason ?”’ 

“Quite,” he answered firmly. - Mrs. Jack 
Chrichton leant back; and smiled. 


PETER TRAILL. 


SUSPENSE 


[HE Royal Commission under Lord Peel has 

compiled an exhaustive report on Palestine 
which will soon be circulated, together with a 
White Paper disclosing what action the Govern- 
ment proposes to take on the subject. Many wild 
rumours are in the air, but none of them seem to 
be either feasible or conciliatory. ; 

Whatever may be the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission, the Arabs of Palestine are 
determined to get a square deal. The previous 
commissions of inquiry, numbering over six, have 
impressed them with the honesty of purpose of 
those sent to investigate the situation and their 
courage in stating facts as they found them. But 
the truths that were divulged by these Commissions 
have been flatly disregarded by successive Govern- 
ments, and the Arabs have been plunged into 
despair when the considered recommendations of 
the Commissioners were not implemented. 

The conditions that prevailed in the surrounding 
Arab countries when last year’s troubles started 
were quite different from those which obtain at the 
present moment. Both Syria and Egypt were then 


negotiating for their final status as independent 
nations. They were too much preoccupied with 
their own affairs to take serious notice of what was 
going on in Palestine, although the population in 
both countries took a keen interest in the matter 
and many a trained Syrian crossed the border to 
fight for his Arab brethren in Palestine. Egypt 
and Syria have now become independent States 
and are able to demonstrate their sympathies in a 
practical manner. 

The Government in Iraq has also changed and 
the Iraqians, a warlike people, have been worked 
up into a state of enthusiasm by the troubles in 
Palestine and by the exploits of Fauzi Bey 
Kawoukji, who served in the Iraqian army before 
starting his activities in Palestine. 

The nearest neighbour of Palestine is, of course, 
Transjordania, many of whose young men were 
killed and many are still in prison because of the 
part that they took during the recent troubles. The 
pacific attitude adopted by this country during the 
disturbances in Palestine has been due to the 
repeated assurances of the Emir Abdullah that the 
British Government has decided to settle the 
question on equitable and just terms. The 
Palestinians, however, consider that his confidence 
is misplaced because of the action of the British 
Government in not discontinuing Zionist immigra- 
tion after the strike was called off. The Trans- 
jordanians will not be held in leash indefinitely. 

Saudi-Arabia, although a little farther from the 
scene of action, is still the main rock of defence 
on which the Arabs will rely at a critical moment. 
Ibn Saud is undoubtedly the greatest man in 
Arabia. He has already made his convictions and 
desires with regard to Palestine known when he 
intervened to call off last year’s strike. If there be 
a miscarriage of justice following the Royal Com- 
mission’s Report, the whole Moslem world will 
hold him partially responsible. In calling off the 
strike, he proclaimed that he was ‘‘ confident of 
British justice.’ If that fails, will he, can he, 
remain the confident and staunch friend of Great 
Britain ? 

The Palestinians have lived in a state of suspense 
for some seventeen years, and it is no wonder if 
their patience is wearing thin. They joined us 
because they believed they were to be rewarded by 
their freedom. It is often said that, although the 
Arabs fought under King Feisal and Lawrence, 
the Palestinians were exempted. This statement 
is false. In answer to a request for volunteers it 
is estimated that about ten thousand Palestinians 
joined our forces during the push to Damascus, 
fighting for the Allies, although the actual battles 
did not take place in Palestine. 

The present state of the country is very serious. 
Economically speaking, the Arabs can show an 
adverse balance in every department. The profes- 
sions are flooded with Zionist rivals, trade under- 
mined and the orange trade, the staple industry of 
Palestine, has already suffered. The cost of living 
has gone up, it is true—if that be a sign of 
prosperity. 

During these years of tension a new spirit of 
national co-operation has arisen among the Arab 
communities which is likely to be a factor in 
Eastern politics in the future. 
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Books of The Day 


THE SPIRIT OF PARIS 


[THE late Paul Cohen-Portheim, who died in Paris 

in 1982, had artistic leanings that might have 
made him into a miniature painter and also a stage 
designer, but straitened circumstances compelled 
him to earn a living with his pen. Among the 
many books he wrote before he died was a delight- 
ful one published a few years ago by Messrs. 
Batsford under the title ‘‘ The Spirit of London.”’ 
This dealt lightly but comprehensively with every 
possible aspect of London life. Messrs. Batsford 
have now published a translation of a similar book 
by Paul Cohen-Portheim that appeared in Germany 
in 1930. To this they have given the English title 
‘* The Spirit of Paris ’’ (with a coloured frontis- 
piece by Adrian, 134 photographic illustrations of 
Parisian scenes and types, and coloured jacket by 
Cecil Beaton, 7s. 6d.). Cohen-Portheim knew his 
Paris as few foreigners can claim to know it. He 
was equally at home with every class of its inhabi- 
tants, from the workmen, students, artists and 
shopkeepers to the members of the cosmopolitan 
society that has its centre in the French capital. 
He had the keenly observant and appreciative eye 
of the artist for the small things as well as the big, 
without all of which no picture of Paris he felt 
would be complete. Thus he tells the tourist he 
will not begin to see Paris till ‘‘he suddenly notices 
the infallible taste with which the flower-girl has 
arranged the masses of blooms on her barrow, the 
movement of the woman in the box as she lets the 
cloak slip from her shoulders, the walk of the 
mannequin coming out of Paquin’s door, the 
crotcheted woollen collars of the working women, 
the gesticulations of the men gossiping outside the 
marchand de vin, the chauffeur calmly lighting a 
cigarette in the midst of the most frightful traffic ” 
—till, in short, ‘‘ he suddenly begins to notice the 
thousand and one characteristic little things going 
on around him and all they mean and imply.” It 
is this grasp of essential detail and his witty and 
entertaining manner of conveying his intimate 
knowledge to his reader that make Cohen-Portheim 
such an excellent guide to ‘‘ The Spirit of Paris.” 
The illustrations and coloured jacket, as may be 
said of those adorning every Batsford book, are of 
the highest artistic merit. 


FARMING IN ENGLAND 


Another Batsford book that is sure of a cordial 
reception is ‘‘ Farming England,’’ by A. G. Street 
(with 134 photographic illustrations, coloured 
frontispiece by John Nash, coloured jacket by 
Brian Cook, 7s. 6d.). Mr. Street was an ideal 
author to choose for a survey of English farming, 
its regions, methods and problems, for not only 
is he a practical farmer himself, but he has shown 
before now that he can make the subject of English 
agriculture an extremely attractive one, even to 
those he feels called upon to chide for their seeming 
indifference. For this book, he tells us, he was 
forced to travel through rural England “in the 


capacity of an inveterate Paul Pry,’’ but he found 
everywhere a readiness to supply him with all the 
information he required. The survey carried out 
by this modern Cobbett has obviously been most 
thorough, and Mr. Street, in recording the varying 
agricultural conditions and methods over the 
length and breadth of England, is not sparing of 
instructive comment or even of criticism where that 
seems to be needed. His general conclusions are 
that few people, apart from the farmers, want 
farming to pay ; that arable-grass-livestock farming 
is the type of agriculture that makes the best 
possible use of the land; that poultry production 
is an industry the importance of which is insuffi- 
ciently recognised ; that English farmers are worse 
off than they were a year ago; and that “‘ until the 
powers that be recognise that livestock farming 
constitutes nearly three-quarters of our agricultural 
industry, that all livestock eat grain or its 
equivalent, and base our agricultural policy on this 
point, English farming will never flourish as it 
should and could.’’ The recent hard times have, 
he says, taught farmers to make use of every 
discovery of science and invention, and they will 
continue to do their best to preserve the land, 
whatever the legislators do or omit to do, until 
such time as the nation as a whole realises its 
responsibility to ‘‘ the lovely thing ’’ that it at 
present so shamefully neglects. 


CRYSTAL CABINET 


In human life there comes a turning point when 
the eyes are quietly turned from the business of 
living to the study of dying, since death is surely 
as integral a part of life as birth. It was at this 
point in her pilgrimage that Miss Mary Butts 
wrote ‘‘ The Crystal Cabinet ’’ (Methuen, 10s. 6d.), 
the story of 20 years of her life, and when she had 
finished tracing ‘‘ the pattern’ according to which 
her life had been woven she died. The pattern 
within this time of ours was complete. The 
treasures which she had stored in the Crystal 
Cabinet of her experience to furnish the mansions 
of what we call Death glow with an unearthly and 
exquisite beauty. Her childhood.in a lovely -house 
on the shores of Poole Harbour calls up amid the 
loveliest English scenery ‘‘ the clouds of glory ” 
that surround the first years of those born and bred 
in the country, and the book is bright with delicate 
suggestions of all the little things that are preserved 
in the treasure house of memory, often half 
expressed and as elusive as the perfume of an 
ancient sandalwood cabinet. Beauty like man has 
to be born and to die to be reborn. The death 
of vulgarity, the tide of ugliness and modern 
squalor, has submerged Miss Butts’ home; the 
great trees have been cut down, nasty little houses 
built in the fields, the house itself ruined. Yet as 
the trees themselves told her, as a god shook their 
crests with a shout that turned to laughter, beauty 
cannot die except to be born again. ‘‘ There shall 
never be one lost good! What was, shall live as 
before.”” So the world is richer for a beautiful 
book preserving, as it were, in the glamour of 
golden amber all that was most lovely in the last 
years of the old century, and with it a fair picture 
of the gradual unfolding of a child’s emotions and 
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understanding. 


It is a book to read again and 
again. 


SOME OTHER MEMOIRS 


Mr. ‘‘ Freddie ’’ Barton, in his autobiography, 
‘* We'll Go No More A-Roving ”’ (Joiner & Steele, 
10s. 6d.), does not attempt to hide the lively 
passages in his past, and his frankness in self- 
disclosure lends a certain piquancy to his book. 
Bridge enthusiasts will naturally associate his 
name with a number of books on that game and 
also with the invention of a contract convention— 
the ‘‘ Barton One Club ’’—in 1933. But though 
Mr. Barton does refer to his invention and offers 
the prediction that the fact that the bidding, the 
play of the hand and the defence have become 
almost mechanical ‘‘ will ultimately kill the game 
in first-class clubs as it has already in the U.S.A.,”’ 
his main concern in his book is with the excitements 
of his life, which, he says, ‘‘ has been a wonderful 
circus full of thrills, love and disappointments,”’ 
but ‘‘ fun, just the same.’’ And assuredly the 
record of this ‘‘circus’’ makes _ entertaining 
reading. 

Marchesa Stella Vitelleschi (Stella Rho) had the 
remarkable experience as an infant of being nearly 
buried alive. She had been placed in her coffin 
and was being carried downstairs by her father 
when he fortunately stumbled and the supposed 
dead child emitted a cry which awoke her relatives 
to the fact that she was very much alive. Hence 
the title of her autobiography, ‘‘Out of My Coffin”’ 
(Hurst & Blackett, illustrated, 12s. 6d.). The 
Marchesa’s early life was spent in pre-War Rome, 
and her reminiscences afford us intimate glimpses 
into the life of the Royal Court and of the Vatican, 
with both of which she had family connections. 
Then came the period of her stage career in which 
she earned distinction in London and in France 
through her interpretation of various character 
parts. Finally there is the story of sorrow and 
adversity courageously borne.. The Marchesa has 
a gallant heart, a gift for vivid presentment of 
scene and a rich fund of anecdote, all of which 
contribute to making her memoirs more. than 
ordinarily interesting. 


NEW NOVELS 


For a really thrilling sea drama, with all the 
characters in it subtly convincingly 
delineated, it would be difficult to beat Mr. W. 
Townend’s ‘‘ They Crossed the Reef ’”? (Chapman 
& Hall). . It is the story of a shipwreck followed by 
fire, with the survivors from the ill-fated vessel 
marooned on an island difficult to reach because 
of the dangerous reef encircling it on all sides. 
Then comes the rescue, after many dangers, by a 
whale-boat manned by Ellice Islanders brought to 
the spot by another steamer. It all reads like an 
actual experience, though the author assures the 
reader it is pure fiction. Its realism is certainly 
most impressive. 

The author of that very successful book, ‘‘ Dusk 
at the Grove,’’ Mr. Samuel Rogers, has chosen as 
the environment for his new novel ‘* Lucifer in 
Pine Lake ’’ (Hurst & Blackett) a small college 
community in the Middle West (U.S.A.). The 


‘* Lucifer ’’ is a handsome, fascinating member of 
the teaching staff. Behind the shell of his good 
looks there is a callous, selfish heart, and it is this 
lack of ‘‘ soul’? which brings disaster in the end 
and causes the man himself at long last to realise 
something of his own worthlessness. It is a fine 
story worthy of comparison for its high qualities 
of craftsmanship with its author’s previous book. 

‘* The World Strides On ’’ (Melrose) is the work 
of a well-known Hungarian writer, Michael Foldi, 
and partakes somewhat of the formlessness of a 
Hungarian rhapsody, with its quick amatory 
changes, its vehemence and its general inconse- 
quence. Nonetheless, it is a story that holds one 
once it is begun and there are many excellencies to 
be found in it both in vivid description of scene and 
presentment of character. Its very strangeness is 
part of its appeal. 

Another Melrose novel, ‘‘ By These Signs,’’ is 
by a famous American doctor, Sinclair Tousey. 
It is a well-written, exciting tale of love and 
adventure, of research work in Egypt and of the 
relations of two doctors with a young nurse. The 
elder doctor finances the younger’s research work, 
but comes under the suspicions of the nurse who 
accuses him of cruelty and of using his hypnotic 
powers for wrong purposes. Later in the story 
the elder doctor saves the life of the younger man 
through his skill and unremitting care during a 
serious illness and is himself killed by one of his 
own patients who is mad. The younger doctor, of 
course, marries the nurse and the story ends with 
them setting out happily together to resume the 
research work that had been interrupted. 

‘* Forgive Us Our Trespasses,’”’ by Lloyd C. 
Douglas (Lovat Dickson), is an American story, 
the hero of which is an embittered young man with 
a grievance against life and the world due to his 
parents’ secret marriage and the unhappiness it has 
entailed for him. As he grows older his bitterness 
increases and results, among other things, in 
estranging him from the girl he loves. Later he 
meets his half-sister and through her love for him 
his outlook gradually changes and he becomes 
reconciled with the girl he loves and also with the 
father he has hitherto scorned. An excellent, 
rather unusual tale. 

‘Mr. William J. Makin is a versatile writer who 
seems equally at ease whether he is dealing with 
fact or fiction, and his reader can always rely on 
him not to be prosy or dull. He is now apparently 
for the first time trying his hand at crime fiction, 
and his ‘‘ Queer Mr. Quell’’ (Hodder & 
Stoughton) introduces us to a new and quite 
delightful type of Raffles who brings off some 
amazing coups and, of course, successfully baffles 
the police. The oddity of Mr. Quell’s performances 
is that he invariably leaves behind him some quota- 
tion from the Greek Anthology as his ‘‘ signature 
tune.”” But his taste for the Classics does not in 
any way interfere with his efficiency as burglar or 
bandit. The romantic element also enters into the 
tale, but here the hero’s charm naturally suffers 
from the handicap of his irregular methods of 
earning a living. Perhaps, however, Mr. Makin 
has not done yet with Mr. Quell and his romance, 
and they may crop up again in some sequel. This 
will undoubtedly be the hope of all those who make 
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the ‘‘ queer Mr. Quell’s”’ acquaintance in this 
enjoyable, exciting story. 
A highly original line in crime fiction is struck 
by Mr. Leo Bruce in presenting his readers with 
a ‘* murder” in which the corpse and its identity 
have still to be discovered (‘‘ Case Without a 
Corpse,’’ Geoffrey Bles). His choice of a rural 
policeman as the solver of a mystery that is beyond 
the best brains of Scotland Yard may also appear 
rather original to those who have not met this 
rustic Sherlock Holmes before in one of Mr. 
Bruce’s previous books. Mr. Bruce incidentally 
makes admirable use of him to poke quiet fun at 
the ordinary routine methods of crime detection. 
The mystery in this book is very cleverly handled 
and its ultimate solution is a very real surprise. 


An unusual setting for a murder story is pro- 
vided by Mr. P. N. Walker-Taylor’s ‘‘ Murder in 
the Game Reserve ’’ (Thornton Butterworth). The 
scene is a South African Game Reserve which is 
being visited by a party of English visitors under 
the auspices of the acting Game Warden. One 
member of the party is found dead in the jungle, 
his body badly mauled. At first his death is 
attributed to a lion, but certain circumstances 
suggest the need of further investigation ; poison 
is found in a broken whiskey bottle and practically 
all the members of the party come under suspicion 
in turn. Mr. Walker-Taylor has laid his jungle 
scene well and been careful to furnish motives for 
murder enough to satisfy the demands of the most 
exigent crime fan. 


** The Owl,’’ by Jonathan Gray (Harrap), is one 
of the six finalists in Messrs. Harrap’s ‘‘ cracksman 
novel ’’ competition. The hero, whose pro- 
fessional trade mark. is the owl, is a gentleman thief 
of considerable charm and no little skill at golf 
and tennis. Among his friends with whom he is 
constantly playing golf is an Inspector of Scotland 
Yard specially deputed to track down “‘ the Owl ’’ ; 
and there is also romance in the shape of a lady 
journalist. It is quite a good readable tale, if not 
particularly brilliant. 

Mr. Lee Thayer’s latest story, ‘‘ Last Trump ”’ 
(Hurst and Blackett), is about a murder on board 
ship. We are prepared for something exciting 
happening by the presence on board of Mr. 
Thayer’s favourite sleuth and his assistant. But 
when the murder happens the circumstances are 
such as to puzzle the most expert of investigators. 
Mr. Thayer never allows the interest of his story 
to wane; the plot develops naturally but swiftly ; 
yet while avoiding irrelevancies, he is lavish with 
incident and his characters are in no sense puppets. 
For this reason one can thoroughly recommend 
Last Trump.” 

OTHER NEW BOOKS 

‘‘ Industrial Art in England,’’ by Nikolaus 
Pevsner (Cambridge University Press, 24 illustra- 
tions, 16s.); ‘‘ The Riddle of Napoleon,” by 
Surgeon Lt.-General Raoul Brice, of the French 
Army (Putnam, illustrated, 15s.); “‘ Sailing and 
Cruising ’’ (for the small boat owner), by K. 
Adlard Coles (Batsford, illustrated, 7s. 6d.). 
Novels :—‘‘ The Stones Awake,’’ by Carleton 
Beals (8s. 6d.), and ‘‘ April Gold,’’ by Grace 


Livingston Hill (both from Lippincott); ‘‘ Death 
in our Wake,” by Alec Glanville, and ‘‘ The 
Sound of Running Feet,’’ by Josephine Lawrence 
(both from Harrap); and ‘‘ Double Cross 


Purposes,’’ by Ronald A. Knox (Hodder and 
Stoughton). 


PUBLISHERS’ PLANS 

Messrs. Sidgwick and Jackson hope to publish 
an English translation of Herr Kurt von 
Stutterheim’s book, ‘‘ England Heute und 
Morgen,”’ during the summer. The translator 
will be Mr. Ian F. D. Morrow. 

Next week Messrs. Heinemann will be issuing 
Mr. Rex Welldon Finn’s book, ‘‘ The English 
Heritage.” 

The Oxford University Press announce for the 
autumn ‘‘ Old Parish Life in London,’’ by Mr. 
Charles Pendrill. This will be illustrated from old 
prints and illuminations. July publications of the 
Oxford University Press will include ‘‘ The Mind 
of Latin Christendom,’’ by Edward Motley 
Pickman. 

Messrs. Murray will be publishing next week 
Edgar Christian’s diary found in the Barren Lands 
of North-West Canada some ten years ago. The 
title of the book will be ‘‘ Unflinching : The Diary 
of a Tragic Adventure.’’ The Preface is written 
by Major the Hon. J. J. Astor. 


On June 25 will appear Volume IV of ‘‘ The 
Cambridge History of India’? (Cambridge 
University Press), covering the years 1525 to 1757. 


Price 7/6 net. 


Schools 
of Hellas 


AN ESSAY ON 
ANCIENT GREEK EDUCATION 


‘By 
K. J. FREEMAN 
(Scholar of Winchester and of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


With fourteen reproductions of 


Greek vases on terra-cotta paper 


We have nothing but praise.—The Times 
The book is a masterpiece.—Morning Post 
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Round the Empire 


CONFERENCE’S GOOD WORK 


ON the eve of the close of the Imperial 

Conference General Ludendorff, Germany’s 
Commander-in-Chief in the Great War, saw fit to 
launch, with characteristic Teutonic lack of 
humour, an amazing attack on the whole British 
Commonwealth of Nations. He saw in this associa- 
tion of free peoples united together in 
common allegiance to the Crown nothing but 
a Jewish-Freemason-Anglican and Roman Church 
“‘abortion.’’ ‘‘ This Commonwealth,”’ he said, 
“‘ will fail in practice just as surely as the League 
of Nations failed during the conquest of Abyssinia 
by Italy. The needs of the component parts 
scattered over the globe are too diverse.’”” He even 
discerned in the King’s signal to the Fleet after 
the Naval Review—‘‘ Splice the Main Brace ’’— 
signifying an extra tot of rum for all hands—proof 
positive of the signs of decay creeping over the 
whole Empire from its centre to its uttermost limits. 


The best answer, of course, to General 
Ludendorff’s predictions of the speedy break-up of 
the Empire is to be found in the proceedings of 
the Conference that has just come to an end 
and in the final speeches at its concluding 
Plenary meeting. Mr. Mackenzie King, the Prime 
Minister of Canada, spoke of ‘‘the oneness of 
outlook and the community of spirit which had 
pervaded the Conference. . . . They had demon- 
strated anew how peoples pursuing common ideals, 
but preserving the full measure of their indepen- 
dence, could find means of working together for 
the common good.’’ Mr. J. A. Lyons, Prime 
Minister of Australia, stressed the fact that ‘‘ they 
had shown that the forebodings of those who felt 
that recent constitutional developments might lead 
to the disruption of the British Empire were 
without foundation, and they had again demon- 
strated the common sense and genius for self- 
government of the British peoples. There had been 
the freest expression of views by the representa- 
tives of all parts of the Empire. There had been no 
attempt to shirk difficulties or to avoid facing 
differences of opinion. The outstanding feature 
of the deliberations had been the good nature, 
tolerance, and understanding shown by all the 
delegations towards each other’s difficulties.”’ 
General Hertzog, Prime Minister of the South 
African Union, said that he was leaving the Con- 
ference ‘‘ with a feeling of great hope and confi- 


dence in its ultimate results.” Mr. Savage, Prime 


Minister of New Zealand, declared that ‘‘ he was 
now more convinced than ever before of the great 
part that could be played by the British Common- 
wealth.’’ And Mr. Chamberlain, the President of 
the Conference, summed up the general feeling by 
saying that ‘‘ no one, I think, can feel any doubt 
that this Conference has been an unqualified 
success.”’ 

It is difficult no doubt for the foreigner, brought 
up in a belief in the absolute necessity of highly 
centralised organisations, to appreciate the strength 


of a free association of States held together by a 
community of ideals and a common loyalty, and to 
a mind like that of General Ludendorff, 
accustomed to the iron discipline of the German 
military machine, the loose constitution of the 
British Empire not unnaturally perhaps suggests 
the nightmarish idealism of all the ‘‘sinister”’ 
forces he so heartily detests. But it has always 
been the British way, as Lord Baldwin pointed out 
the other day, not to be too insistent on logic, on 
clear-cut lines of constitutional development. So 
long as a system, however apparently illogical, 
works in practice, that is enough from our British 
point of view. And moreover British individualism 
sees nothing incongruous in the _ sturdy 
individualism and independence of sister States 
joined together in one Commonwealth. Hence the 
easy acceptance of the fact that the Conference is, 
in the words of Mr. Chamberlain, a family 
gathering, ‘‘ held at more or less regular intervals, 
at which the members of the family assemble 
together in order to exchange information, to 
examine the events of the past and the prospects of 
the future, and if they can attain to a clearer 
understanding of one another’s difficulties and 
problems, and, in the end, establish a general 
harmony of aims and of policy, then the objects 
of the Governments concerned were able to arrive 
members can separate with a renewed sense of 
comradeship and a fresh confidence in their united 
ability to forward the objects they have at heart.” 
And so, while the Conference, as its proceedings 
once more attest, does not and is not expected to 
‘* formulate commitments which in any event could 
not be made effective until approved and confirmed 
by the respective Parliaments,”’ the representatives 
of the Governments concerned were able to arrive 
at a number of extremely valuable ‘‘ general 
propositions ’’ which will govern their relationship 
in the future. These ‘‘ general propositions”’ cover 
a very wide field from contributions to the cause of 
world peace, recognition of the importance of a 
“healthy growth of international trade,’’ co- 
ordination of defence programmes, promoting the 
greater efficiency of communications by air and 
sea and safeguarding the Empire’s shipping. A 
study of the published proceedings in detail should 
help to convince all but the most jaundiced foreign 
critic like General Ludendorff that the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, so far from showing 
any signs of decay and disruption, is full of life 
and vigour, awake to all the dangers that menace 
its own peace and the peace of the world, and 
thoroughly earnest in its determination to protect 
its own interests and heritage and to do all that 
is possible to save the world from the fearful 
cataclysm of another Great War. 


IN QUEST OF HEALTH 


One aspect of the New Zealand Labour 
Government’s stewardship which is pleasing to 
its supporters and opponents alike is its interest in 
bettering the physical health of the Dominion’s 
youth. The latest move in this direction is the 
summoning of a conference of acknowledged health 
experts to recommend a plan for broadening and 
modernising the scope of health education. The 
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task of the conference will not be merely to indicate 
the best kinds of body-building exercises, but to 
treat the problem in its widest sense and lay the 
foundations for a national policy on diet and 
kindred matters which will be of permanent value 
in building a healthy population. It is heartening 
to see the Dominions copying Britain’s example in 
this matter. The Empire undoubtedly lagged 
behind other nations in realising that a healthy 
population may be established and preserved only 
by, first, creating a healthy youth. In fact, it is 
doubtful if the Empire at large would have yet 
realised the need for action had Britain not set the 
example. 

Of course, conditions of life in the Dominions 
ensure a lower percentage of youths who are ‘‘C 3” 
in physique there than in Britain. Therefore, the 
need for organised action to improve the standard 
of physical education may appear less urgent. 
However, it is sufficiently urgent to admit of no 
delay. Investigation of the subject in New Zealand 
cannot be described as complete, but it has plainly 
shown a measure of decadence which, by all the 
laws of logic, must continue to extend until it has 
reached a point at which the cost and labour of 
arresting it will be many times multiplied. It is 
reasonable to assume that the New Zealand experts 
will be guided in their recommendations by the 
experience of the British committee which is 
examining the problem. The committee will at 
least have the assurance that the Government is 
prepared to support its sympathy with a financial 
grant. It may be that the enthusiasm of New 
Zealand will prove a valuable stimulant to other 
Dominions which have not yet pushed ahead with 
similar plans. 


A FORGOTTEN LESSON ? 


It is curious how speedily lessons learned in 
adversity are forgotten in prosperity. When the 
economic depression reached Australia, © the 
country was laden with public debts contracted 
abroad. Those debts acted like a lead weight on 
the neck of a drowning man, and political leaders 
piously agreed that the Commonwealth must never 
again be permitted to borrow with such rash dis- 
regard for the future. Yet it would seem that the 
lesson of the lean years has made no lasting 
impression. Suggestions have recently been made 
that Australia should finance her defence expendi- 
ture by borrowing overseas. It is a disturbing 
proposal, and not the least disturbing aspect is the 
feeling among the better-informed that it is an 
artful piece of propaganda to test the public 
reaction to a resumption of overseas borrowing on 
something approximating the old scale. 

There is no evidence that Australia cannot make 
her contribution to the Imperial defence scheme 
without resorting to this suspicious method of 
finance. The Commonwealth will spend £8,800,000 
on defence expansion this year. Expenditure next 
year will probably be £10,000,000. Sacrifices will 
undoubtedly have to be faced by the Australian 
taxpayer. However, much heavier sacrifices are 
being faced by the British taxpayer in the cause 
of strengthening the Empire, and the average 
Australian would accept the added burden without 


grumbling. It is to be feared that the proponents 
of the suggestion are actuated less by concern for 
the ultimate good of the taxpayer than for his 
immediate goodwill. The removal of the necessity 
to provide out of revenue the cost of the defence 
programme would undoubtedly be welcomed by 
the Treasury. Whether the funds so released 
would be used in a manner which would compen- 
sate for the increase in the national external debt 
is quite another matter. 


A RESERVE FOR BUSHMEN 


The purebred, genuine Bushman in South 
Africa to-day is rapidly dying out, and his 
numbers probably do not exceed one hundred and 
fifty all told. In order to arouse public interest in 
South Africa in the Bushman’s plight, a party of 
these aborigines were shown at the Johannesburg 
Exhibition and, more recently, some fifty of them 
were taken on a visit to Cape Town. Questioned 
in the Union Senate as to the Government’s 
intentions regarding these Bushmen, the acting 
Prime Minister, General Smuts, said their attitude 
was one of sympathy. The Bushman was one of 
the most interesting specimens of the human race 
that existed. He was indeed ‘“‘a living fossil.’’ But 
it might not be advisable to transplant the Bush- 
men to an area that would be strange to them. It 
had been proposed, so he understood, to settle them 
in the Lake Ngami region of the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate, but he thought they might prefer to 
remain where they were. The Government had 
decided to connive at any hunting for the pot which 
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they did by bow and arrow in the Gemsbok 
Reserve. ‘‘I can assure the House,”’ he said, 
‘* that the Government is doing everything it can 
to make life easy for these little people. What I 
do not like is hawking these people about because, 
no matter how good the motive, I think it must 
lead to their degeneration. If there are only 150 
Bushmen alive, and 50 of them are moved about 
the country, it will soon be the end of all of them.”’ 

Mr. Donald Bain, who was in charge of the 
Bushmen visiting Cape Town, expressed himself 
dissatisfied with General Smuts’ declaration. One 
difficulty, he said, was that only qualified anthro- 
pologists could establish the identity of a true 
Bushman ; game wardens and police could not be 
expected to distinguish the Bushman from the 
mixed breeds living alongside of him. ‘‘ Even 
though the Government says that they are free to 
kill game in the Gemsbok Reserve, the position is 
still unsatisfactory,’’ Mr. Bain remarked to an 
interviewer. ‘‘ It is not advisable to have Bushmen 
in that area, because they will make the buck that 
are becoming tame and tractable into wild, hunted 
creatures once again, or else drive them out of the 
Reserve, to be slaughtered by the inhabitants of 
the surrounding countryside. The Bushmen must 
have a permanent home somewhere, and I think 
that across the border in the Bechuanaland Pro- 
tectorate is the ideal place for them. There are 
hundreds of thousands of square miles of unoccu- 
pied territory where game abounds, and where they 
could establish themselves in what would be sheer 
luxury to themselves. But they are prepared to go 
anywhere that will improve their conditions.” 

Both Mr. Bain and Senator Boydell, who has 
been interesting himself in the Bushmen, proposed 
that the selection of the genuine specimens of the 
race should be left to competent anthropologists, 
the selected individuals being given identity discs 
which would carry immunity from arrest. Unlike 
Mr. Bain, however, Senator Boydell thought that 
the Gemsbok Game Reserve would be an adequate 
home for the Bushmen. ‘‘ The contention that 
there is no land in the Union for a Bushman 
Reserve is,’’ he said, ‘‘ monstrous. If any people 
are entitled to a place in the Union it is these 
descendants of the earliest inhabitants of the 
African Continent. I know there are some in 
authority who would rather preserve the gemsbok 
than the Bushmen, but gemsbok are amply pro- 
tected in various parts of South Africa, -and there 
is no reason why they cannot both be preserved. 
If, however, one has to go, then undoubtedly we 
must preserve the Bushmen and let the gemsbok 
go.”” In conclusion Senator Boydell expressed the 
-hope that General Smuts would ‘next session intro- 
duce a Bill to carry out the policy that he had 
announced. 


£16,000,000 FOR WOOL 


Sixteen million pounds has been paid to wool- 
growers in the Union during the season which is 
just about to close, said Mr. J. Masters, chairman 
of the Durban Wool Brokers’ Association to a 
representative of the Cape Argus. Mr. Masters 
said the demand for merino fibre at present was 
keener than it had been for a considerable number 
of years. While substitutes were being manu- 


factured in Germany, Italy, England and Japan, 
blends of virgin wool were essential in yarns for 
the manufacture of most wearing articles. With 
new markets there was a distinct possibility of the 
price rising further. His attention had been drawn 
to several articles bearing on milk wool, wood 
wool, and synthetic wool generally, which would 
tend to lead wool growers to believe that the future 
of their product was jeopardised. ‘‘ These are 
only alarmist reports,’’ he said. ‘“‘ It should be 
borne in mind that any of the substitutes only 
become valuable when they are blended with virgin 
wool.’’ Mr. Masters also refuted the statement 
recently made that there was a movement afoot in 
Durban to get the wool trade in the hands of 
Germans. ‘‘ No one section could control the 
wool trade in Durban or South Africa,’’ he said. 


A REINDEER EXPERIMENT 


To move a herd of reindeer across many 
hundreds of miles of difficult country in the course 
of three or four years is one thing. To accomplish 
it with such success as to ensure that the herd shall 
multiply when it reaches its destination is another. 
Canadian herders made zoological history by con- 
triving the first. Now the reindeer have contrived 
the second. From the northern rim of the 
Canadian Continent comes the statement by wire- 
less that between April 9th and May 6th no fewer 
than a thousand fawns have been born. The 
fawning season, moreover, is not yet complete, and 
it may de August, when the herd is rounded up, 
before the plenitude of the increase is fully 
assessed. Despite the fact that the reindeer reserve 
is some two hundred miles north of the Arctic 
circle, the proportion of young animals which have 
survived so far runs to 85 or 90 per cent., indicating 
that the young possess remarkable stamina at birth. 
Within a few hours they are walking about and 
within a few days they are scrummaging about for 
moss. 

The herding is done by Laplanders brought 
specially from Norway, assisted by natives who are 
encouraged to take part in the handling of the 
deer. The herd has already contributed to the 
welfare of the native population in the surrounding 
country—on whose behalf their migration from 
Alaska was first undertaken, by providing meat to 
augment the natural food supply. Notwithstanding 
the deer killed for this purpose and the usual losses 
incidental to enterprise of this kind, there has been 
a steady increase in the number of animals from 
year to year. At the end of the trek, in March, 
1935, they numbered 2,370. Now the total runs 
to nearly 3,800. 


CANADIAN HONEY 


No country in the world sends more honey to 
Britain than Canada. That is a splendid record 
for a Dominion whose honey export industry is 
comparatively new. It is also a fitting reward for 
tireless effort to produce a commodity of the quality 
to appeal to British consumers. All told, 45 
countries send nearly 9,000,000 Ibs. of honey every 
year to the British market. Last year Canada 
produced a quarter of this, supplanting Jamaica at 
the head of the list. As Canadian honey is almost 
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exclusively exported in bulk, it cannot compete 
with the best English honey, which is still the 
finest in the world. Nevertheless, Canadian honey 
is well liked and is especially in demand for blend- 
ing purposes. 


LING LIVER 


Those who are sceptical of the value of scientific 
research as an aid to industry might profitably 
ponder the case of the liver of the ling. Not so 
long ago this particular piscatorial embellishment 
was worth exactly nothing a pound. During the 
past twelve months, however, it has put something 
like £12,000 into the pockets of the fishermen of 
British Columbia. Canadian scientists found that 
ling liver was extremely rich in vitamin A, and at 
once its price soared to nearly 42 cents a pound. 

A similar story is to be told of the halibut, whose 
precious liver produced £20,000 for Canada’s 
Pacific coast fishermen. 


KARACHI AIRPORT 


The rapid increase of aerial traffic in the last year 
or so has drawn attention to the inadequacy of the 
Karachi airport for the demands being regularly 
made upon it. Karachi, of course, is one of the 
most important links in the Imperial air chain 
between London and the East. Yet hitherto the 
development of its airport facilities has been carried 
out in rather haphazard fashion. The airport was 
originally intended as an airship base, and the shed 
at present used for housing repair shops and air- 
liners was actually designed for the reception of the 
ill-fated R.101. It is now reported that expendi- 
ture amounting to approximately £70,000 is to be 
spent by the Indian authorities in the near future in 
improving the airport. The work will include 
levelling the aerodrome, construction of new airport 
buildings and quarters and the provision of 
enlarged postal, customs, meteorological and wire- 
less accommodation. The idea of having a com- 
bined airport and seaplane base at Karachi and 
thus avoiding duplication of staff and buildings 
had, it seems, to be abandoned owing to no suitable 
site being available. A separate seaplane base has 
been planned and its cost will not be borne by the 
Indian taxpayer. 


SOLDIER MOUNTAINEERS 


According to the Calcutta Statesman, five 
soldiers of the Ist Battalion the East Surrey 
Regiment are to attempt the ascent of Kamet, the 
25,447 feet peak on the Tibetan border in the north 
of British Garhwal. The members of the expedi- 
tion are: Corporals R. Ridley, J. Williams, 
H. Hamilton, J. Bull and Pte. S. F. Hillier. 
Twenty-one porters are being employed to the base 
camp, but beyond this point only eight will be 
used, and these only to the second camp at the 
head of the East Kamet glacier at 10,000 feet. The 
plan of attack from there is to move to a succession 
of camps at 20,000, 22,000 and 23,000 feet. The 
23,000 feet camp will be pitched in the vicinity of 
Meades Col, from where the attack on the summit 
is to be made. The actual route for the climb will 
follow that of Smythe’s party who ascended Kamet 
in 1931. Kamet, it might be recalled, had defeated 


ten previous attempts by famous mountaineers. 
Above Camp Two all equipment and stores will be 
transported by the party themselves. 


RHODESIAN TOBACCO 


A million lbs. more Rhodesian tobacco will be 
allowed into the Union of South Africa during the 
present year duty free. The provisional quota 
allotted by the Union to Southern Rhodesia at the 
commencement of the present tobacco season was 
one and three-quarter million Ibs., but intimation 
has now been received that two and a quarter 
million pounds will be allowed into the Union 
during 1937/38 duty free. 

The Southern Rhodesia Tobacco Marketing 
Board reports that by May 29, at the end of the 
sixth week of the auction sales of tobacco, 6,712,254 
Ibs. of tobacco had been sold for £308,829 18s. 5d. 
On the corresponding date last year, when 
weeks’ sales had been finished, 3,715,669 Ibs. of 
tobacco had been sold for an average of 9.13d. per 


Ib. Roughly 3,000,000 more pounds have been 
sold this year. 


CORONATION STAMPS 


Philatelists all over the world are still seeking 
to obtain Southern Rhodesian Coronation stamps. 
The 3d. issue continues to be the chief attraction. 
They are almost unobtainable under 5s. each and 
several have changed hands at as much as 10s. A 
first day cover—an envelope with the complete set, 
Id., 2d., 3d. and 6d., and postmarked May 12—is 
_— prices varying considerably and rising to 
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Letters to the Editor 
INDIA IN PARLIAMENT 


Sir,—One is glad to see that Mr. Churchill is 
putting a question to the Prime Minister this week 
regarding the giving out of official information on 
the subject of India. 


To judge by Lord Zetland’s recent statement in 
the Lords, Parliament has put itself in the 
anomalous position of being still ultimately 
responsible for the Indian constitution and yet at 
the same time being excluded from information on 
important aspects of that constitution’s working. 


To the lay mind this must seem rather a 
Gilbertian situation. But perhaps it is not more 
extraordinary than the present plight of that con- 
stitution under conditions that its opponents in 
this country clearly anticipated and its framers 
declined to believe possible. 


OLp Qual Hal. 


East India United Service Club, 
St. James’s Square, S.W.1. 


R.A.F. ACCIDENTS 


Sir,—In answer to your correspondent’s letter 
in your last issue about the many recent accidents 
to R.A.F. pilots, may I draw her attention to 
Viscount Swinton’s speech at Sheffield this week. 


Lord Swinton pointed out that it was quite 
untrue to say that unnecessary risks were taken in 


VAT 


LIQUEUR SCOTCH WHISKY 


the pilots’ training. ‘‘ Some risk,”’ he went on to 
say, ‘‘there must be, for a man in the Royal Air 
Force was always on active service, and spectacular 
exercises were part of the ordinary necessary 
training of every pilot to give him mastery of his 
craft. There was no question of pressing men 
ahead of what they were able and ready to do. 
There would always be accidents in the air, but it 
should be remembered that there was an enormous 
increase to-day in the number of hours flown com- 
pared with what there were in the small Air Force 
of a few years ago. He did not want uninformed 
criticism to deter older men and women from 
encouraging or allowing their boys to enter a great 
and happy service.” 


I think your correspondent can rest assured that 
the accidents are in no way due to faulty machines. 
If the R.A.F. is to attain that efficiency in the air 
that the nation expects of it, accidents cannot poss- 
ibly be ruled out. But everything that is possible 
is done to discourage unnecessary recklessness. 


Pivot. 


LIVES OF GREAT MEN ’”’ 


Sir,—The introduction of an unnecessary ‘“‘k”’ 
in the honourable name of Macintosh is a typical 
example of the ignorance of the Southerner. 


A Scottish education, with its 'ogic, common- 
sense and feeling for euphony, would prevent the 
ridiculous error of supposing that because the ‘‘c”’ 
in the ‘‘ Mac”’ is followed by an ‘‘i’’ it need be in 
any danger of soft pronunciation, as an ‘‘s.”’ 


I notice that there are only 68 Mackintoshes in 
the London telephone directory as against 99 with- 
out the ‘‘k,’’ so the Oxford Dictionary is voting 
with the minority when it puts that letter into the 
name of the garment patented by Charles 
Macintosh nearly a hundred years ago. 


Davip McINTOSH. 
58, New King’s Rd., Fulham, S.W.6. 


THE BASQUE CHILDREN 


Sir,—It is reassuring to learn that the British 
Government has not been influenced by the curious 
suggestions that the helpless child refugees from 
Biibao might represent a dangerous subversive 
force in Britain. This was made clear by the 
Marquess of Dufferin and Ava in the House of 
Lords the other day, when speaking officially for 
the Home Office. 


The humorous side of these suggestions is only 
apparent to those who have lived among the 
Basque people. If these children could speak 
English, and if they spent their time in discussing 
political theories—which on the face of it seems 
unlikely—it would be found that, like their parents, 
they are moderately conservative and democratic, 
though they would yield to none in love for their 
country and its traditions. In fact, it would not 
harm our own youngsters if they were infected 
with a similar feeling for their own country. 


M. A. WETHERELL. 
1, Arlington House, 
Rosslyn Rd., Twickenham. 
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Your Investments 


GILT-EDGED AND 
GOVERNMENT FINANCE 


T cannot be pretended that the Government’s 

financial policy and practice has recently been 
attended with happy results. Leaving aside 
altogether the now defunct N.D.C., the 
Treasury chose the time of its demise to issue 
National Defence Bonds to the amount of 
£100,000,000 in 2} per cent. form at the price of 
993. These bonds now stand at some two points 
discount under their issue price, and even then 
they only give a yield of £2 12s. per cent., cer- 
tainly not enough to attract the public investor. 
It is true that the bonds are calculated chiefly to 
appeal to financial institutions, but the issue price 
showed such greed on the part of the Treasury that 
they failed in this object. The Government’s loan 
policy seems to be to issue a new stock which 
appeals to no one in the hope that subsequent 
monetary manipulations may render it more 
attractive. One can only feel that such an attitude 
is quite unfair to the investor in British Govern- 
ment stocks who so whole-heartedly supported the 
conversion of the 3} per cent. War Loan from a 
5 per cent. basis, and so made possible the long 
period of cheap money in this country of which the 
Treasury has taken unfair and, it would seem, 
unwise advantage. 


THE AUSTRALIAN LOAN 


Despite the Government’s efforts to punish those 
who naturally look for the inevitable rise in interest 
rate, the return on War Loan has gradually crept 
up to the full 3} per cent., with only ls. per cent. 
less even if redemption is allowed for. Recognition 
of this necessity for a more reasonable return on 
Trustee stocks was given in the Commonwealth of 
Australia Conversion Loan issued last week. The 
loan was for rather more than £12,000,000 in 34 
per cent. 1950-52 at 964, giving a return to redemp- 
tion of over £3 16s. per cent. When one-quarter 
of this income is deducted for tax, the remaining 
interest is not a princely reward to the investor but 
it is at least better than the Government of this 
country expects to offer, even allowing for the 
difference between Australia’s credit and Great 
Britain’s. Returns of over 34 per cent. flat and 
nearly 3} per cent. to redemption are also obtain- 
able on the existing Australian 34 and 3} per cent. 
stocks, and these may appeal to a number of 
seekers after Trustee investments. 


AGAIN 


The tumult and the shouting over the gold scare 
has died, but the captains and the kings of industry 


are left wondering whether any repetition of the 
scare that America is to reduce her buying price 
for gold may not at any time once again depress 
commodity prices violently. France is obviously 
not in a state financially to be of much assistance 
in the arrangement of stabilisation, but one 
wonders if it would not be possible for Great 
Britain and U.S.A. to reach some agreement which 
allowed the sterling-dollar rate to be fixed. The 
difficulty, presumably, would be to persuade 
U.S.A. that the present rate is too favourable to 
the dollar and before any real stability can exist, 
with gold as a basis, the reserves of gold held by 
America and this country must be allowed to do 
their work in expanding credit and raising price 
levels further. The price of gold has been by 
statute adjusted upwards in America, and a whole 
new level of prices, wages and credit should be 
established on the new basis. A plea somewhat 
to this effect has been made by Mr. Keynes with 
whose advanced conclusions one cannot always 
agree. Mr. Keynes’s plea that the British 
Treasury should more openly declare its policy 
will, however, meet with considerable support in 
the City, as also will his suggestion that the ban 
on Foreign lending should be entirely removed. 
Everywhere industry is hedged round with bureau- 
cratic restrictions and surely this in an unnecessary 


adjunct to the country’s declaration against ‘‘ free 
trade ’’ as such. 


IRON AND STEEL YIELDS 


Recent activity on the Stock Exchange has been 
almost non-existent, the members on one day last 
week actually seeking diversion from idleness with 
a soft ball and a cardboard “ bat.’’ It is, there- 
fore, little wonder that prices of securities should 
gradually have declined in the complete absence of 
interest, public or professional. Industry, despite 
efforts to depress it, remains strongly expansive 
and no branch more so than Iron and Steel manu- 
facture. In May the output of pig iron was the 
highest for ten years and steel remained well above 
the million ton mark. The reports for the last 
financial year now being issued by the leading 
British companies show that this expansion, 
despite the rise in costs, is bringing with it better 
profits. 


RUBBER UNCERTAINTIES 

Rubber shares have recently been affected by the 
dullness of the commodity, which has fallen to 
about 93d. per lb. The long view favours a con- 
siderably higher price than this for Rubber, but 
even at this level the efficient companies can make 
satisfactory profits, and the time appears to be ripe 
for a purchase of Rubber shares on a market where 
prices are affected by inactivity. Rubber Trust 
have come back to 36s. 9d. and Anglo-Dutch to 
38s. 9d., while United Serdang at 4s. 74d. are once 
again worth attention. 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


Total Assets 683,202,250 
LONDON : 61, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 


Total Income exceeds £10,300,690 
EDINBURGH : 64, Princes Street 
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The Navy League is the only Organisation whose object is to urge the vital 7 

should therefore give it their moral financial support. z 
TERMS OF MEMBERSHIP : 
For Life Annually / 
Vice-President - - - 2 0 O 5 00 
Fellow - - 10 10 1 10 
Member - - £5 0 0 010 0 
Includes Magasine “The Navy” Monthly. Post Free i 
Member (without Magazine) - 05 0 b 
Associate - - - - — from f0 2 6 I 
to {0 1 0 t 
Includes Navy League Quarterly. Post Free t 
For information as to as a member of the please C 
communicate with the General Secretary, The Navy League, Buildings, | v 
T 
ii 
n 
AMBURGH, ORTHUMBERLAND.— an Room, bath, breakfast, double, ARE Stam ound 
Tennis, “el shooting, fishing. Row, neat HOTEL, Southampton ‘arundel Street. Sal 
J couse, Magdalen 

and comfort. fom 8 guineas. 5S; Stations. 230 Guests; Room, Ba‘ n 
Winter terms. and RENCH RIVIERA. Gentleman’ s large Cc 

RIGHTON (HOVE)—NEW IMPERIAL A cliffe oO and attractive villa at entone f 
hotel, LIFT. Gentral Heating, etc, W.E., if: to 18/- per day. , tennis. for a quick sale. A re bargain. The owner Ss 
Sun Lounge. guineas. ERTH, Scotland. Staton Bed., would also consider co-operating with other f: 

reaidential te 100; "Rec. 4; Pens., from 4 gns ; W.E. mtlefolk in running the villa as a gouges. 
trem Lam. 8/6; he 1/6. Din., pase hotel or sent heme. a 

Garden. = agents should apply to 


N. The Balconies 
Private Hotel. 


ALLENDER, Perthshire. — Trossachs 
Hotel, Trossachs. Bed., 60/-. Pens., 


tennis, wl 
and Corbis ktail ber. "Fully licensed. 
ALISBURY, Wilts. — Cathedral Hotel, 


umber 99 3, 
Buildings, London, W.C.2 


BeEarrser TRAY JAMS, JELLIES & 
MARMALADES, Home-Made, beauti- 
fully packed, in many luscious and unusual 


UNDEE.—The Roya] British Hotel is IDMOUTH.—Belmont Hotel, Sea Front. 3/6, specialities included.’ Hilda ‘Kimberley, 
Restaurant, Prop. Phone: 6059. W.E., Poe Gunnislake, Cornwell. p 
Cambs The Lamb Hotel, Bed.. 90; golf. ERMANY'S desire for pence 
OLKESTONE. ~The ORANGE HOUSE LITERARY te 

_ Priva otel, 8, 
Tent table = UTHORS invited submit MSS. of all te 
the ‘Winter. 2 .—Prop., types to Publishers of 40 years’ JAMS: Pineapple, Blackcurrant, Damson, tl 
ASTINGS.~Albany Hotel. Best posi- with Guzrent Catalogue, fr free, Ro o reading beautifully: Packed SIX pots, 
phone : 762. Tendon. Hilde Kimberley. Gannisleke, pas 
— a 
THE SATURDAY REVIEW 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION ORDER TO NEWSAGENT ; 
12 months 30/- (Postage included). Name of Newsagent ............0ccccssseseeeeees ‘ 
18/20, York Buildings, Adelphi, London, g 
please send to me weekly ‘‘ The Satueday Commencing with next issue, please deliver fe 

Review,” for a period Of ......0-.ssseeee months, to me each week a copy of “ The Saturday v 
for which I enclose remittance $00 scsceenscsaesiss Review,” published at 6d. s 
b 
E 


Published by Tae Caawrton Byildinas, Adel Adelphi 


DE, 1.0.W.— Royal Squadron Hotel. 
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